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MORE REINFORCEMENTS. itil wiy mt, pry! 
mee tc eee aie as hae : THE BLOODLESS BOY. 


| ee A SEQULL TO 


BLOOD-STAINED BILL. 


—~— 


CHAPTER I. 
1HE HORRORS OF THE HAUNTED FOREST. 


pe & is nought more terrible than midnight in the trackless 
thic’ 
Far, far away from the busy haunts of man amidst untamed 
animals, with rabid wolves rambling round and crafty tigers 
| crouching ready for the deadly spring, noisome birds of prey 
feeding on the mangled bodies of victims already half-eaten, and 
, hideous, slimy snakes curling their deadly coils about the 
| lightning-blasted trunks of gnarled and knotted trees. 
: Few who have not supped their fill of these and other nameless 
y y ‘a YAY : Pi 4 4 S : | horrors, too blood-curdling to allude to even in such a paper as 
} “ay / J pe Ay /4f/ ITS Ne 4 this, can form any notion of what it is all like. I can't myself. 
y , , 2 oe Ne ae y Me poe 5 I own with shame I am no traveller. I have been as far as 
i | Upper Holloway on an omnibus, but I encountered no forests. 
va = AS re a ic (Tie eee anbes to Me, Jones! A = rode by the side of on the knifeboard said there were 
*Gaa!” said> =. ’ A h 3. | 4 SLO NEE s, JONES'S 7 ' ‘ 6 F i 5 2 j 5 
the’ Manager to him-*. Manager. ‘you mean to stand in lodgings.) Manager. Pardon me, Jones. 4 Jones. Letsh un'stan s+" Jones's signa- | sep pega ve roel ‘els ar re riser 


“ é own light, and won't sign the you are separated from your wife ? 4s vhallery , ture is Certainly rather d 
Jones hare Roan Sereenient "The money livaues a Merely formal, dear boy, not pron His shaller ycdi draw; shaky,” said the Ma- | to show what the scale of payment must be like on this high- 


i Sif King look what a hit he made, and——" judish'l; you shee, Mrs. J. dont un’- Manager. Certainly! nager to himself, over | class periodical, But to proceed with my story. 
as the El ig ; 5 f M : h “but | think ee ae ; i dismall 
precdetypea Sas ni Ae ay see hacia oa lates peeling testy you a Oh ie the. Foncs. Gi’ me ‘zreement. ieinced enna for ae i pices Scones poste and the wind moaned di y 
secure him again for nig’ Taps, . 2 y " g sit dyer | 5 eee ANY ” » | amidst the overhanging branches, 
, i ted Mrs. Jones. ‘‘No, sir; no bye, your boy madea great hit! Zones. I'll shign it! anyhow. ' = aun = 
hd egy Jupemazed des head Jones ” lamenabe’ deariboy. icin: Two living beings only were visible—two Dauntless Boys 
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Hlood-Stained Bill and his tried and trusted companion Alexander, 
otherwise the Bloodless Boy—strange and terrible names, which might 
or might not have been acquired amidst scenes of terror in the distant 


ast. 

What did thcy there, these desperate youths ? 

They were lying in ambush. They were Bay Highwaymen, and had 
sworn to lead a life of pillage. True they had not so far done any 
pillaging to speak of, as nobody had passed that way, but they had 
sworn the oath. 

‘ Alexander,” said his companion, in deep and sonorous tones, 
‘* forget not the oath.” 

« Who is a-forgetting of it?" asked Alexander. 

‘*L know not,” replied Blood-Stained Bill, moodily, as ke crossed his 
arms upon his breast—‘*I know not, but sometimes a strange doubt 
arises in my mind—a doubt that in the dark and terrible future before 
us, when our hands are deeply dyed with blood, when our souls are 
sodden with crime, that you may chide me for the part I have taken in 
leading you to adopt a life which, perchance, may place your throat 
within the deadly coil—may bring you to a felon’s end, loathed and 
despised by all. What say you?" 

“IT cannot but admit,” said Alexander, ‘that the picture you draw is 
u gloomy one, but have we not sworn the oath?” 

‘We have," answered Bill; ‘‘we have sworn it in blood taken from 
this very arm of mine. But rather than that a day should come when 
you would turn on me and chide me, I would absolve you from that oath 
and break up the band, ‘J ell me truthfully, Alexander, do you not find 
this ambushing business getting to be jolly cold and wretched? Speak 
fearlessly, and speak the truth.” 

‘It would be, indeed, untruthful did I not admit that I would a 
precious sight rather be at home in bed. But then how can we break 
our oath? For I fear that though the Captain, and your power’s other- 
wise absolute, the oath cannot be absolved by human power.” 

‘There was a silence here of several moments, which at last was broken 
by Bill with these words, ‘ Blow the oath! I'm sick of this, and J 
shall chuck it up.” 

Not another word was spoken, but striding out from beneath the 
shadow of the trees, the Dauntless Boy walked rapidly away. Fora 
moment Alexander stood irresolute, then followed Bill. 


(To be continued next week.) 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


*,* Owing to the demand on our space, we cannot guarantee to answer 
Correspondents immediately on the receipt of their Queries. 
——— 


Frep Hopggs (Munich).—Thanks for your kind letter, we agree with 
you. In modern phraseology, all other comics are not in it with “ ALLY 
Scorer’s Hatr-Houpay.” —— W. B. ELLs (Newcastle-on-Tyne).— 
Photo of Miss Sloper sent ; glad you think so well of the Eminent, he 
ie the bosom friend of H.R.H., though it ts not generally known.—— 
X. B. (Morcambe).—One ts dead, the other isn't. Will that dof—— 
Joun Ygoman (Cumberland).— We shall never eat jugged hare again. 
—R. J. $ (Stockton-on-Tees).—The person who would sell a cat as 
a hare, ought, in the opinion of the Eminent, to be skinned alive and 
then jugged. ——Mrs. Gamp (Toyterden).—ALLY SLOPsR, the eminent 
littérateur, exists in real jlesh and blood, and may be seen anv day 
“* taking his walk down Fleet Street.” ——PETER SLAPCABRAGE an Tom 
PLOREMALL.—The Eminent is much obliged for the valentine.—— M. E 
—Miss Sloper will mect you at the Temple Ntation on Monday, March, 
2nd, at three ; she will know you hy your photo.— -HaRry 
(Hereford).—Afiss Sloper’s love, and Pa says he will readily accept the 
bottle of rum you offer.——G WENDOLINE ( Windsor). —ALLy has had lots 
of valentines, he only wants one from you to complete his happii 
Anxious Inquirer (Orkney).—‘‘ Blood-stained Bill,” ts not im any 
way intended for W. £. G.——" LorD Bob” eget omen gl 
we can't oblige you. Miss Sloper’s name ss nut that, nor can his - 
ship grow a moustache just at t,——Constant ReapER.— Thanks 
Jor valentine. ——IGNORAMUS (Bartholomew L:ne)——The meaning of 
the mystic letters, ¥.0.S , isa Friend Of SLOPER's Nemo (Tipton).— 
Thanks for good wishes, the circulation increases week by week, whi 
speaks for ttself.——ONE WHO HAS NOT SEEN ALLY (Islington). — You 
are quite mistaken about the colour of the Kminent's nasal organ, as @ 
matter of fact, it savrurs more of the lily than of the beetroot.—— ED. 
Exton (Blandford Square).—Jf you aff the mystic letters F.0.8. to 
your name without permission, you are lial'e ( Vic. 1002}, Cap. 

vwaccleeevitt, Sec. alae “*to be vigorously searched, up, and 
rummaged generally.” UNO.—ALLY says the time will KNOT come, 
if he can help it.——BricuT Buug Eves (Gloucester Road, N.W.)— 
Ves, the same tale under a new name. 


TO OUR READHRS. 


THE MOST EXTRAORDINARY STORY 
EVER WRITTEN! 


In our next number, March 7th, will be commencea 


A GREAT COMPETITION STORY, 


to be contributed tola Chapter each week) by any purchaser of ** ALLY 
Stoper’s HALF-HOLipayv” destrous of competing for the Weekly 
Prize of 


HS. S. O. 


The Story «vill be one of Modern Life, dealin; with a DARK AND 
TERRIGLE Mystery, the unravelment of which will depend upin 
the imainatize powers of those who untertake the allotted task 

The jirst Chapter will show in what way the evidences of a FEAR- 
FUL CRIME were brought to light, and the subsequent Chapters (open 
to Competition) must carry the Story a stage farther each week, leaving 
the jinal development of the plot to be told in the Chapters yet to come, 
The STORY to be told in Eight Chapters, including the First, 
published next week (March 7th) Each Chapter must not be less 
than half a column in length, and not move than a column: and for 
the best Chapter selected each week, a Pri-e of £3 3. O., logether 
with the ** SLOPER AWARD OF MERI1,” wel! be given ; and a like 
amount and the same Honours for Chapter Three, and so on to the 
end of the Story. 

Nore.—All MSS. must be addressed to 


The Editor of 
“THe GREAT COMPETILION S10RY,” 
* Ally Sloper’s Half-Holiday ”’ Ottice, 
99 Shoe Lane, E.C., 


and should reach the Office by first post Saturday morniis, acompanted 
“y the Coupon cut from the “Half-Holiday” of the same week. If MSS. 
e accompanied by a stamped wrapper, it will ensure their safe return 
in vase of rejection. The MSS. for Chapter Two should reach the 
Office 'y Saturday, March 7th, **ALLY SLovER’s HALF-ITOLIDAY 3 
1s published miaday Thursday, which allows half of Taursday and the 
whole of Friday for writiny the Chapter to be sent in, to arrive at 
the Office not later than trst post Saturday morning. 


JUMBLES AND GINGERBREAD. 


os 

‘CALTER all," said ALLy, ‘don't talk to me of your a-separatia’ 
Ireland. I was born in the unton of tne rose, the shamrock, and the 
thistle ; I would have ‘em stick together.” ‘'Suilly and toke for hever!" 
cried our Office Boy. ‘You was born in Pancridge Workus, so yer 
ought to stand up tor the uzions, any'ow, old man.” ALLY brought 
the umbrella down pretty sharp that gime. 


"Evi xy cookery-book," said Joues, oracularly, ‘‘ ought to be illus- 
trated.” ‘' Precisely,” said Smith. _'' (Juite agree with you there ; for, 
don't you know, what is the good of a dinner without p/a/es ?" 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


FASHION FANCIES—By Miss Sloper. 
No. 44.—‘‘ The March Hare,” _ 


COME HOv vroOutL 


'TAKEITFOR ME.WONT You 


Shooting the Gentle Cat. 


Sandown Park.—The “Start.” 


aa 


A Single handed Singer. 


(Saturday, February 28, 1886. 


“No!” exclaimed Mr. Penhecker. ‘‘No, madam, I object most de- 
cidedly. Once and for all I say it—the girls shall not be taught foreign 
es," 


“And why not, pray?” said Mrs. P., with withering sarcasm. 

“* Because," said P., with more withering sarcasm, ‘' because, Mrs. P., 
one tongue's enough for any woman |” 

Mrs, Penkecker respon not. oe 


AYovutitUL enthusiast, who recently took to himself a wife, becausc 
Le had heard that what would keep one would keep two, and conse- 
quently that wedlock was as cheap as single-blessedness, has, at last, ex- 
pressed his opinion. He says that he finds a wife just a little dear. 


“Pry 18 AKIN 10 Love."—If pity is achin’ to love, it is a pity pity 
does not find some nice young lady to bestow his upon, There 
are plenty about. oe 


HERE isa pretty thing the Dook Snook said the other day :—The 
difference between ladies and clocks—the clocks make us think of time, 


the ladies to forget it. “ 


‘*WELL, my poor little fellow," said the benevolent old gentleman, 
“that was too bad. Did you really mean to say thit that great, cow- 
ardly, hulking ruftian hit you on purfose 2" “No, sir,” responded the 
* poor hitle fellow ;" ‘he hit me on the head,” 


. 2 
WE observed a swell with a mounted crutch, 
As up at the Stores he drew, 
Fearful of giving a shilling too much, 
Giving a shilling too few. 
Cabby remarked, they behaved as such, 
All gen‘lemen he ever knew ; 
Adding aside, as he winked at us, 
‘* Handsome isn’t what hansom des." 


* 

A RECENT love-letter, of which the following fragment represents all 
that has come into our possession, must have been a novelty in amatory 
correspondence, deserving, indeed, a place in the agony columns of our 
daily contem _— 

* @ © ® but [ find I cannot (crasure) name from my heart, nor 
(blot) out the recollection of your charms, and the attempt serves only to 
convince me that I love you (a smudge) as ever.” 


* 

“«T DON'T agree with that adjective, sir,” said Wagley minor, deferen- 
tially, to the great Dr. Swisher. ‘‘I don't really consider it as correct to 
describe the hare as ‘timid’.” ‘‘And why not, pray?" roared the 
Doctor. ‘‘Why not, I say?” ‘Why, sir," replied Wagley zor, with 
an almost imperceptible wink at the assembled class, ‘because, you 
know, it always dies game." “° 


THERE is now residing in the neighbourhood of Hampstead Heath 
ane ical man of the name of Trotter, who bought a coat which 
was much too small for tim. ‘What's to be done now?" inquired 
Trotter of his bosom friend Potter. ‘‘Sell it," said Potter. ‘* Not so,” 
responded Trotter ; ‘'I will not sell it again, but I'll—det é¢ out.” 

e 

A NICE young man Miss Sloper knows, tells her that when he is 
awfully done-up by overwork he finds that the best way to recuperate 
bis exhausted = is by a game of billiards, He accounts for this 
apparently strange idea by the assertion that ¢eve, at all events, he has 
an opportunity of getting a Jong rest. 


* 
Mrs. Nouveau RICHE (to her husband), What sort of voice do they 
call that, Tom? 
Mr. N. R. I heard 'em say as it was a barrowtone, Maria. 
Mrs. N. R. (with contempt). So I should think ; and I should say the 
wheel wanted a-greasin’ badly. *° 


THE top of my head is bald and bare, 

But not through illness, trouble, or care ; 

On my cheeks and chin there is hardly a hair, 
Yet whiskers and beard I used to wear ; 

But since the wife of my bosom married me, 
More than too much the woman has harried me, 


Taken to shaking me, 
Taken to catching me hold by the hair, 
Taken to making me holloa and swear, 
And tearing out hair while I'd any to tear! 


Ir you are thinking of offering your hand to a lady, it Is always best 
to choose jon opportunity. As good a time as apy is when she is get- 
ting out of an omnibus, on 
* 


‘© WHEN I read of them real jam subscriptions as the Irish are a-gettic.¢ 
up, I sometimes think as I should like to be a Land-Leaguer myself,” 
_Said our dear old friend. ‘* Right you are,” answered Ikey. ‘* You've 
‘always been a-/anding somebody or the other, so you'd feel right in it." 
ALLY says the world’s a-growing too old for him, and his friends ain't 
what they used to was. ee 
e e 


WHEN poor Jonah’s fellow-passengers pitched him overboard, it is 
evident that they regarded him as neither ‘* Prophet nor Loss.” 


e 
BILL. I say, Harry, what countryman should you say that the ‘Jolly 
Young Waterman " was, that that fellow was singing about just now? 
Harry. Countryman? I should say a Cockney. 
BILL, No, 
Harry. Give it up. 
BILL, Why, a Row-man, of course ! 
* @ 


* 
AT an eating-house in Holborn it is announced, apparently as the 
great attraction, ‘‘ Hot dinners! No waiting!!" Are customers ex- 
aa to help themselves, or to wait upon one another? But if the land- 
ord really wished to keep himself busy he should go a step further, and 
add to the announcement ‘‘ No charge!" in which case the members of 
ue. (pocket) Brigade would far exceed the historical ‘‘Six Hun- 


* 
e 


“*You must be sure and bear this in mind, Peter," said the good 
governess: ‘‘ the seasons frequently alternate." 
‘*T believe you," replied Peter, ‘‘and they often alter-za/ur as well.” 
A scuffle, and then a dismal yell were subsequently heard through that 
schoolroom door, oe 
2 


Pity me, cruel Fate, 
Sweet Laura softly cried ; 
And send me some kind mate, 
Who'll make me his fond bride. 
ANSWER, 
I'm afraid all your life 
You are doomed to wait, 
For a man wants a wife, 
Nota figure of eight. 


* 

_THE depression of trade continues to furnish a theme for universal 
discussion. ‘‘No mercantile establishment," says a contemporary, 
‘throughout the length and breadth of the land can be said to be pros- 
Perous ; and no factory is doing more than clearing expenses.'’ In point 
of fact, the only institution which is doing a really thriving business 
seems to be the Unsatisfactory, » » 

* 


Scene—SMITH'S. Present—SMITH and WIFE, 
Silence, then SMITH chuckles. 
Mrs. Sarr. Whatever is the matter ? 
SmitH. Only a joke I just thought of (/e2ds 2¢). 
Mrs. SMITH. Dear me! and do people really pay you for that ? 
(SMITH leaves off chuckling. Curtain, 


* 
How to prevent rash breaking out in children,—Take half a pint of 
the best malt vinegar, and—put a rod in it. , 
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MISS SLOPER ON A VISIT TO AN 
EMBALMED LADY. 


_2-- 


“VAN BUTCHELL," said the advertisement, ‘‘not wishing to be un- 
f.rtunately circumstanced, and wishing to convince some good minds 
they have been misinformed, acquaints the curious no stranger can see 

his wife embalmed unless by a friend person- 
ally introduced to himself any day between 
nine and one, Sundays excepted.” 

Voor, dear Van Butchell! it is a hundred 
and one years and eight months since he ad- 
vertised as above, and he is now, as likely as 
not, as dead and as buried as he is, most 
certainly forgotten, but Mrs. Van B. is yet on 


& . view, and no well-regulated girl should neg- 
lect to go and see her if she can manage it. 
« The question naturally arises on reading 


the lamb-like utterances above quoted, why 
did Van B. wish to exhibit the embalmed ? 
Alas! I cannot but think that his motives 
were mercenary. Now, sup that mean 
creature, Lord Bob—but it’s too awful to 
think of. 

In the same establishment are to be found 
neatly arranged, and fixed on wires, the bones 
of a gentleman of some note, who, on a 
coffin-shaped label, is described as having died 
‘May 24th, 1725, in ye 42nd year of his age.” 
Possibly some of you, at any rate, my brother 

\ Alexander and bis bosom friend, that monster 
Bill Higgins, will know the y I refer to. 
His name was Jonathan Wilde, and he met 
his death at Tyburn by involuntarily fallin 
out of a cart with the noose of a rope roun: 
his neck, That shows what carelesness may do. 

There is assembled here with Mrs. Van B., 
and Jonathan, quite a strange company. Here 
isa skeleton of a boy who was found standing 
bolt upright, stone-dead, in a vault under St. Botolph's, Aldgate, old 
church a hundred and twenty-five ago. The last time the vault 
was opened was during the Great in 1665, and it is supposed that 
the unfortunate little victim had somehow crept into the vault and been 
forgotten by the workman who closed it. Upon the bones yet hang 

ts of the clothes he wore. 

Here also is the skeleton of Mr. O'Bryan, the Irish giant. Mr. 
O'Bryan, who, not to put it too strongly, drank himself to death, seems 
to have had an objection to have his skeleton exhibited in a museum, 
and gave directions that his body was to be sunk in the deep. Dr. 
Hunter, however, was eager to possess the relic, and offered a hundred 
pounds to the “ R: nists," ‘They, however, in the end, managed 
to get eight hundred out of him, and then the body obtained he sent it 
home in his own carriage fearing it might be claimed, dismembered and 
boiled it right off. The —, who has catalogued this interesting 
collection apologises for bones not being quite as white as they ought 
to have been owing to the haste employ I wonder myself Mr. 
O'Bryan’s ghost has not all this time come back and ‘‘ snatched them. 

The bones of Mr. Freeman, the American boxer, are on the other 
hand beautifully ‘‘got up,” and there is another giant, a tremendous 
tinker, and a Mr. Bradly, and Monsieur Louis and Mr. Pat Cotter, the 


=~” 


Ol Benes. 


Another lady swal- 
lowed hundreds of 
crooked ie 
iuggler, a dagger ; 
and a sailor six or 
eight clasp knives, 
These relics are on 
view, and are probably intended as a warning to the Hon'ble Billy. 

There are lots of other things to look at, and some of them really— 
but it is a most astonishing place and awfully improving and instructive. 
s * s * 


e 
say? Where is the place? In London, of course, and 


Jonathan Wilde, the ‘‘ Thieftaker, ’ 


What do 
there is no charge for admission. If you want to know any more you 
had better ask some one else. 


—_——— 


LIGHT REFRESHMENT. 


‘«In the name of goodness gracious, Edward, who is this?" asked the 
only woman I ever loved. We were sitting together upon the lawn of our 
pkey meyer retreat, sipping some rather choice champagne, half- 
a-dozen bottles of which had been made a present to us, and nibbling an 
occasional olive. The air was warm and balmy, the wine was seductive 
and delicious, the lady was young and beautiful. What could old Uncle 
Blunderbore mean by intruding at such atime? We didn't want him a 
bit, but still he was one of those well-to-do old country bachelors who 
always leave fortunes to their favourite nephews, and I flattered myself I 
occupied that position in his affections, so we were compelled to be de- 
lighted at his visit, and we welcomed him with effusive rapture. Now 

nele was a very good kind of fellow in his way, but that way was a 
blunt off-hand, get-up-at-five-in-the-morning-and-break fast-on-strong- 
ale-with-steak-and-onions sort of way. He lived on the outskirts of a 
sleepy little village that was ten miles from everywhere, and he knew no 
more of the ways of the world tban he did of the manners of good scciety. 
I don't believe he had a soul for the -vsthetic, while I and my heart's 
darling go in rather heavily for it. ; 

Os Whew,” said my uncle, when we had done welcoming him ; it's pi- 
ping hot ;" and be fanned his rubicund face with his crimson pocket- 
handkerchief. ‘‘1've walked a matter o' ten mile, and my throat is like 
a limekiln.” ‘‘ Dear uncle," said my soul's partner, ‘‘let me offer you 
a little refreshment ;" and she handed him the olives, and with her own 
graceful hand filled a long slender glass with the creaming vintage of 
champagne. The olives did not seem much to his taste but he managed 
to get down three or four of them, but the wine he took to more kindly ; 
indeed, I had, somewhat reluctantly 1 own, to open a second bottle. 
“* Well, I'll be off,” said my uncle, as he tossed off the last glass, ‘'I 
don’t understand your new-fangled ways—give me old-fashioned hospi- 
tality, says I—but anyway I can go to an inn.” ‘* Uncle, uncle,” we 
cried in chorus, ‘‘ how have we offended you? Do you not like what we 
have given you?” ‘Hum,” he answered stroking his chin, ‘‘ you ‘re 


cider's tid but blow your pickles!" 1 am not sure what happened 
next. I vee we fainted. Anyhow I know that from that day to this 
we have never seen Uncle Blunderbore, and I have good reason for snp- 
posing that my name has been erased from his will. 


UGLY STORIES. 
—~— 


No. 43.—PRISONERS PRESSED TO DEATH, 


IN the good old days, when a prisoner, arraigned for felony, made no 
answer at all, he was subject to the sentence of feime forte et dure—viz., 
to be remanded to prison, and there be laid on bis back on the bare floor 
naked, That there should be conveniently placed on his body as great a 
weight of iron as he could bear, and more. That he should have no sus- 
tenance, save only on the first day three morsels of the worst bread, and 
on the second three draughts of standing water that should be nearest to 
the prison door; and that in this situation, such should be alternately his 
daily diet till he died, or till he answered. 

On Monday, the 14th of April, 1651, at the Old Bailey, four men were 
pressed to death. These miserable creatures had been all concerned in 
one robbery, and out of obstinacy and contempt of court, stood mute 
and refused to plead. 

In the year 1050, Major Strangewayes was tried before Lord Chief- 
Justice Giyn for the murder of Mr. John Fussel, and refusing to plead, 
was presged to death in Newgate. He died in about eight minutes, 
prions ie a in the Press-yard casting stones upon him to hasten his 

The press was brought nearly to a point where it touched his 
breast. It was usual to put a sharp piece of wood under the criminal, 
which might meet the upper = of the rack in the sufferer's body. 
Holinshed says that the back of the criminal was placed upon a sharp 
stone. Other writers mention the tying his arms and legs with cords, 
fastened at different parts of the prison, and extending the limbs as far 
as they could be stretched. 

During 1711, ore Nathaniel Haws had his thumbs squeezed with 
whipcord, after which he continued seven minutes under the press with 
250 lbs., and then wisely submitted. 

On September sth, 1741, Henry Cook, a shoemaker of Stratford, was 
sentenced to death at tbe Old Bailey for robbing Mr. Zachary on the 
highway. On Cook's refusing to plead, there was a new press made, 
and fixed to the proper place in the Press-yard, there haviog been no 
person pressed there since the famous Spiggot, the highwayman, suffered 
twenty years previously. This most horrible punishment was seldom in- 
flicted, as few prisoners had the hardihood to brave it ; but some offen- 
ders chose it in order to preserve their estates for their children. Towards 
the clore of the good old days, the victims were not suffered to undergo 
such a length of torture, but had so great a weight place:t on them, that 
they expired very quickly. 

—— ee 


WHAT DID HE MEAN BY IT. 


A WILp wag and a gay dog encountered each other one afternoon in 
the bar of the Gaiety, and bantered each other with a wit and 
humour which excited the admiration of the female attendants, en- 
tranced the modest waiters as they passed. To these stalked grimly a 
disappointed tragedian. ‘‘ Aha!" quoth he, ‘'I am getting a little com- 
pany together, and am going into the peers next month to play Shak- 
speare" ‘‘ What sort of company?” the gay dog. ‘All new 
hands—my own teaching. Novices, in fact." ‘And you start on your 
tour in May?" ‘Ido. What thinkest thou of the spec?” ‘' A-May- 
tour-ish,” said the wild wag, 

————. 


A TALE WITHOUT AN END. 
Cuapter I. 
Tox LooserisH was one of Her Majesty's baddest bargains. He 


was a junior clerk in the Ticktotal Department, and owed a lot of 
money, and was much worried by duns, 


CuapTer II. 
oHN Dory was Tom Loosefish's long-suffering senior, and when 
Tom's duns kept calling on ‘Tom tbey worried John very much. 


CuHaprer IID. 

Ong day Tom was looking out of window into the square, when he 
saw a dun coming rapidly across towards the Ticktotal Department. 

**Oh, lor,” cried Tom, ‘‘ that's that brute of a hatter again. What- 
ever shall I do?” 

«Make your escape,” said John. 

“T haven't time,” said Tom. ‘' But, look here, I'll hide under the 
table, and you—you say I've gone out, there's a good fellow." 

And Tom disappeared under the table only just half a moment before 
the dun came in. —— 
. CHAPTER IV. 

“Ts Mr. Tooscfish here?" asked the dun. 

‘*No, sir,” said John Dory. ‘' He has just stepped out, but I expect 
him back every minute. WILL YOU TAKE A SEAT?” 


CHAPTER V, 


* . * * * * ° . 
e * * * 
? ? ? 
—— 


POOR LITTLE THING! 


ITERS was a grief that mocked console, 
Hers was a tear 
That flowed uncheck'd, and soothing words 
Fell vainly on her listless ear ! 
Hers was a trouble that appall'd, 
(Her vain laments had filled a tome). 
The play commenced at nine ' —'twas eight, 
AND YET HER DRESS HAD NOT COME HOME! 


It was a tale that touched the heart, 
It was a woe 
That mocked all balm to scorn ; a pang 
No living leech could overthrow ; 
It was a slight man cannot bear,— 
A pretty babe-girl half demented. ’ 
The clock struck half-past eight !—her dress ? 
THAT HORRID WOMAN HADN'T SENT IT! 


——_.>——_—_ 


LORD BOB'S LITTLE GAME. 


Lorp Bor tells me he bas found out a first-rate dodge for getting a 
cheap lunch. He picks up and pockets a few biscuits at one of the 
Bodega wine bars, and, having obtained his aunt the Duchess's permis- 
sion to choose a cheese for her, he has been going about for a week 
making hearty meals, But, say you, He won't be able to try it on 
again at the same shop. Oh, yes, he will; because he has everywhere 
ordered a cheese to be sent to his aunt's, only leaving directions that it 
should not be before the end of a fortnight. Where he has had two 
lunches he has ordered two cheeses. Ot course, when the cheeses have 
to be paid for, there will be rather a row, but that can’t be helped; and 
Lord Bob has still a week to the good. 


— os 


YOUTHFUL PRECOCITY, 


SHE was young, rich, beautiful, and the world, which, to many is so 
cruel, so hard, so miserable, so rude, and, O! so awfully awful! was to 
her so kind, so soft, so happy, s0 polite, and O! so sweetly sweet. . . . 
He, her Tommy, was her only che-ild, the one pride, the single apple, 
the solitary pippin of her eye. . . . As she sat on a gorgeous couch by 
the open casement, watching idly the busy throng beneath her, her 
Tommy, her one pride, etcetera, lay luxuriously in her lap, . . . Scarce 
three summers had passed o'er the fair head of Tommy, and yet how 
doubly clever, how thrice gifted he! . . . . A gentleman stout to exces- 
sive corpulency, had hailed a passing ‘bus, but the conductor gay, thinking 
of his late beer, heeded not the present hail. . . . The stout gentleman 
ran after the fleet ‘bus, and, as he ran he puffed, wheezed, and panted 
muchly. ‘'Ma," said Tommy, her one pride, Xc , &c,, ‘in this wicked 
world, here below what is ‘the most Useful thing in the Long Run?'” 
Ma gaveit up. ‘* Well,” said Tommy, slowly, ‘‘/ should say ‘* Breath,” 

° e * 


* * * 
That unhanvv child still survives. 


RATHER DREADFUL. 
—o— 

Mr. ALGERNON JiNKs was a bachelor, and a confirmed diner-out. 

In spite of these two peculiarities, however—or perhaps in consequence 
of them—(according to the view taken by the courteous reader, who pays 
his money and takes his choice) Mr. Jinks was 
as good-natured a fellow as ever set the con- 
versation going again after one of these hor- 
rible pauses which are common to all dinner- 
parties. Hfaving quite a talent for bridging 
over those conversational mauzvaises quarts 
dheure and being what the French call don 
enfant, and the Americans ‘‘a festive cuss," 
it is not to be wondered at that no dinner- 
party was ever given in his own circle without 
a special invite being despa'ched to Mr, Al- 
gernon Jinks. 

On the particular day on which we make 
his acquaintance, Mr. Jinks had accepted an 
invitation to dine with the Botherams,—hos- 
pitable persons, whos« only fault was that 
they always managed to invite twice as many 
people as their rooms would hold, the greater 
= llaaaaa had never seen each other be- 
lore. 

‘*[T say, Jinks,” said Mr. Botheram, to our 
friend, just before cinner, ‘‘you know that 
poor Mrs. Smith ’” 

The good-natured Jinks ran his fingers 
through his hair in rather a puzzled way, and replied doubtfully, — 

** Well, the tact is——" 

**Oh, you know. I introduced you an hour ago. Well, her husband 
is in India, poor thing, and my wife invited her to cheer her up a bit. I 
wish you'd bring her down to dinner. There she is, by the window, with 
that other ladv -the one on the left, I mean." 

“Certainly,” said Jinks, a little flattered ; ‘‘certainly I will, with 
pleasure ;"" and leaving Botheram, he endeavoured to make his way 
across the crowded rooms, to take charge of poor Mrs, Smith, whose 
busban:! was in India. 

Now, the demon of discord, who delights in setting people by the ears, 
prompted the two ladies who stood by the window, and who both hap- 
pe to be named Mrs. Smith, to change places at the critical moment 
when Jinks was pushing his way across to them. Introducing himself to 
the Mrs. Smith who stood on the left, and who happened to be a widow, 
he said, inquiringly and blandly, — 

‘*Mrs. Smith, | think?” 

“Yes.” 

“Our friend Mrs. Botheram has commissioned me to take you down 
to dinner—if you will so far honour me?" 

“Oh, certainly,” said the fair widow, taking Jink's arm, but wondering 
what had induced Mrs. Botheram to act in so unusual a manner. 

ee find it very warm?" asked the insinuating Jinks, as he 
glanced sideways at his buxom companion, and thought how hard it was 
on the absent Smith that he should be obliged to go to Calcutta, and 
leave so comely a wife behind. 

(He had not the slightest notion that the Mrs. Smith whom he was 
chaperoning so gallantly had no husband at all.) 

‘* Very,” rephed the lady, ‘‘ the rooms are ‘0 crowded." 

‘So unpleasant to be hot, I always think," resumed Jinks, nervously 
keeping up the conversation. *‘ How dread- 
fully uncomfortable Mr. Smith must find it 
where he is gone to!" 

The widow's eyes flashed fire. 

“Sir!!! she cried angrily ; ‘‘what do 
you mean?" 


Algernon Jinks. 


an ejaculation of ‘‘ Monster!" the widow 
fell—iiterally, plump —into the arms of a 
gentleman who happened to be near her, 
and went off into screaming hysterics, 
leaving the astounded Jinks with eyes and 
mouth equally wide open. 

s s s 


s s 

When the fair sufferer came to, Mr. Both- 
eram and Jinks, between them, managed to 
give an explanation, and Jinks himself was . “ 
most assiduous inendeavouring to efface the unfortunate impression his 
maladroit reference had made. He succeeded so well, that a few months 
afterwards the fair widow changed the name which had proved such an 
awkward one, for that of Jinks, so that another similar mistake is now 
quite out of the question. 


A Buxom Widow. 


—eo— 


ALL ABOUT HATS. 
HAts with a big brim, and hats with a small ; 
Hats that are low, and hats that are tall ; ‘ 
Hats that are crumpled, and hats that are siraight ; 
Hats like a mushroom, and hats like a plate ; 
Hats like a shovel, and hats like a shell ; 
Hats like a basin, and hats like a bell ; ; 
Hats you can hide in, and hats that you can't ; 
Hats worn awry, and hats worn aslant ; 
Hats for the seaside, and hats for the city ; 
Hats that are ugly, and hats that are pretty ; 
Puzzles to wise men as well as to flats, 
Never was such a collection of hats. 

aa 


A FRAGMEN T. 
. * * 


Tnexre had been evenings. He was bad. The doctor said, ‘If you 
drink you will die.” He swore off and got better. Next day he said to 
his missus, ‘* If I might only have one single pint of champagne it would 
be the making of me!" She said, ‘‘ Don’t you remember swearing off, 
dear" He said, ‘I know it too well, and 1 regret it equally, She 
said, ‘‘In that case you shall have your pint." . . . ‘‘It's extraor- 
dinary,” he said, a while after, ‘1 feel gay, joyous, debonaire, but they 
haven't come on agin! 1 will repeat the experiment to-morrow, and 
chaff the medical adviser." He kept his word ; he did chaff. It was 
Zoedone! The missus had scraped off the label. 

e * * 


e 
ad 


A TROMP—DRAKE. 

ON the 18th February, 1653, a memorable engagement commence! 
between the English and Dutch off Portland. The battle which con- 
tinued for three days, was won by the English fleet, under Drake, when 
eleven Dutch men-of-war, under Admiral Von Tromp, and thirty mer- 


chantmen were clestroyed. 
oS 


AN ANECDOTE. 
RY OUR OWN ROSS SWELL. 


Onr. day Dr. Johnson, with the great literary genius, SLOPER, entered 
the ‘Devil Tavern,” in Fleet Street, to dine together at the ordinary. 

“Tam mightily hungry," said SLoreR, when they had taken their 
seats opposite each other. ‘I wonder, Doctor, what they are going to 
give us?" And he removed his hat and began polishing his well-known 
brow with a (once) costly handanna, for it was summer and the weather 
was warm, ‘4 

“+1 presume, sir,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ that we shall have tish. 

‘Indeed | and for why?" asked SLOPER. ; 

** Because, sir," replied the Doctor,—and here he bent his gaze fixedly 
on to the now highly-polished bald head of the eminent /if(rafewr,—"" I 
see that the lard has arrived." 


. ere 


—— 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. (Saturday, February 28,°1886. 


ld. through the medium of this widely-circulated Journal, that he has been en; aged, at an enormous 
‘ Fich he feels himself equal to, are depicted hereunder :— 


\. Storer has much pleasure in informing the civilized 


expense, as a Special War Correspondent forthe “Hat:-Hormpay. A few of the gallant deeds, w 


2. Neither will any opportunity be neglected 
of obtaining the earliest information regarding 
the private movements of all parties concerned. 


SHAKESPEARE MODERNIZED. | 


Othello. Lend me thy handkerchief. —Act iii. Svene q. 1. A. SLoprR will take ad- 

= as vantage of any point of obser- 
vation, whatever dangers may 
menace it. 


« 
; s. A SLOoPER will ever be found in the very thickest of the fray, . Whilst clingi fra t of the main- 
s 3, In case of the accidental foun- pursuing his official career with unruffled serenity. Past ae oan portion of the sia vessel 
ering of any vessel on which (inclusive of the jib-boom of the lee scupper, 


A, Stopgr may be a passenger, he te , ‘ if there be such a thing on the said vessel), 
will be found provided against v — "i A. Stoper’s note-book will still be to the fore. 
emergencies. ‘ - A igs 


7 


2 (, y 


PARTING IS SUCH SWEET SORROW. 


The Guards have gone, and every available nursemaid and cook is shedding 
bitter tears.—Well, 


where are the Volunteers? 


7. Even upon the trackless 
desert, should it lie in his 
way to the seat of war, 
Storer will be found equal 

to the occasion. 


o 6. In the midst of the ragingest of raging conflagrations, 8. In short, A. Storer, only anxious to secure the good opinion of his generous employers, 
y, . at - A. Storer may be depended on for a versatile and graphic and his old and valued friends, the British public, will hesitate at nothing—but, if necessary, 
WX oS 2B account of the events of the hour. consult the cannons themselves, in search of accurate information. 


P.S.—We feel sure that the British public wil share with us the satisfaction we feelat having chosen so ablea correspondent for this Journal, Wevegret to 


, \ CUTTINGS FROM THE “ERA. | say, however, that in consequence of a somewhat injudicious though pardonable indulgence, upon the occasion of a farewell banquet given to A. Siorer, 


H 1. Wanted, a Singing Chambermaid, to support the great Tragedian, Esq., upon the eve of his departure, the departure in question has had to be temporarily deferred, A, SLovER was confined to bed at the time of our going 
ercy Jones. 2. Also, Heavy Gent. to press, extremely poorly. The promised deeds of daring are therefore put off for the present. 


WN ML | 
= i | 


__OLD CLO’. _ 


A LETTER 
MY lero! 


= 


| 
! | / 
= (— JN 
& Pe eee, Wane er en | ONLY RIGHT SHE SHOULD. 
Old Scotch Lady. a snuff, Sir af | = Ce fan ; A 
J Gqulléwan (indignantly) Do I look like a snuffer? | | oan Gentleman, You don’t come to church as often as you used to, Mrs, 
| | 


Old Lady, Weil, I canna jist say ye do. though I maun say ye have grand : Mrs. Chops. No, Sir, 1 knows I don't, but 1 oughter, I’m sure, ‘caus 
accommodation. A ONE-LINE PART, a cecal ar BoP geet ect chute ore tan 


——————— 
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BUY A BOX Oo’ LIGHTS 
SIA, PLEASE! 
S/S 
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y -t / 
bneocad MO i fF4 4 Me 
PERHAPS HE WAS RIGHT. 
Swell. want you to make me a short coat without tails or seams in the back, Do 
you know what I mean? 
German Tailor, Yaas—yaas ; I know vat you varnt. You varnt a straight jacket. 


THE HAIR APPARENT. | 


1. Said Bulpy (lately retired tea dealer 2. Now, Bulpy was no mean fisher- 3. And e’en when he grew to man’s estate, 4- So he knew something about 


to himself one morning in February, ** So man. Oft in his youth had he wended no fisherman could be found on the banks of the it, you see ; consequently had you 
salmon-fishing has begun, I've really a his way—worm, bent pin, and pickle-jar Thames or Lea, more ardent, more patient seen him sally out trom the ‘‘ Three 
good mind to go in for it, I have.” in hand, to the ponds of Highyate or than he. More than once in his life he had been Salmons" at Usk, equipped for 
Wimbledon. rewarded, after several hours’ fishing, with a salmon-fishing in the Wye, a day 

catch at least three inches long. or two later, your astonishment 


would not have been great. 


i 
__SLOPER ROBBED. _ 


5. Dear reader, come now with me to the 6. ‘‘He told me,” soliloquised Bulpy “to 7 No doubt about it. 8. We called on Bulpy the other 
banks of the Wye. Let us follow Bulpy, and fish with my right and navigate the fessed day. He was suffering from a severe 
hear what that Welsh gentleman says to him. thing with my left, and mind and keep my cold, but he showed us a fine salmon in a glass case, just 
““Oh, yas, everyone about these parts do fish in balance. Ah ! (the thought brought on a cold come home from the stuffer's, and told us, with just a slight 
coracles; and, look you, if you'd like to hire aa) what did he mean by paying tinge of pride in his face, that it was one of many he had 
mine for the day, maybe you don’t mind paying fore I started. Can I be going to my caught in the Wye, in a little bit of a coracle, sir, that a 
me for it before you begin?” doom ?" many, sir, would think twice before getting into. 


THE WATERLOO CUP. 


DURING AN EPIDEMIC. 


A raging lunatic of a March hare calls on a cook-shopkeeper with | Porter. Oh, it ain't as I thinks a shillin’ too little for takin’ the message, but 
awrit of habeas corpus, to search for the bodies of deceased cats \ I'd rather have had it fust, You see, there’s been so many sudden deaths in 
inthe ‘hare soup,” \ the parish lately. 

— 


ALLY-CAMPANE, 
—— 


\N AMERICAN GENTLEMAN WITH A GRIEVANCE, — Mr. Sydney 
Rosenfeld thus writes to a con- 
temporary :—** Sir, — Will you 
pardon my desire to explain 
the authorship of the Song, 
‘The Dotlet of my Eye,’ 
which, I see, is a current suc- 
cess at one of your theatres? 
I regret that, in calling your 
attention to that Song, I am 
necessarily compelled to note 
a rather ignorant contortion of 
the true and original title of it, 
namely, ‘The Dotlet on my i,’ 
which has a distinct and patent 
meaning. I coined the word 
‘dotlet,’ and the diminutive 
rhymes thereunto pertaining, 
in my translation of Prince 
Methusalem, the (pera by 
Strauss, which had a run of 
many hundred nights over here. 
There existed in the German 
libretto a famous song ‘ Das 
Zipferl auf dem i,’ which had 
been omitted in the several 
English versions of the Opera, 
owing, no doubt, to the fact 
that the word ‘ Zipferl,’ which 
isacomic Vienna diminutive, 
was uotranslatable into an 
then existing English w 
Appreciaging its possibilities, I 
invented the ‘dotlet,’ and had 
the satisfaction of seeing that 
the greatest bit in the Opera, 
Prince Methusalem, was made 
by the et which had been 
left out of all hitherto produced 
versions. I regret to see that 
Mr, Faruie, having contested 
the meaning of the phase is 
claiming the Song ashis. Here 
in New York, since the wide 
popularity of the ‘Dotlet on 
the i,’ the suffix ‘let’ has been 
employed as a diminutive for many new words, I take some little pride 
in the Song, aud besides being a little annoyed at seeing it appropriated, 
am loth to have its meaning go utterly astray through its bungling an- 
nexation by Mr. Farnie." This outburst about a ‘+dotlet” is uncom- 
monly funny, but I don't see now, if Mr, Farnie parodied the other 
gentleman's translation he has not a right to put his name to it. What 
has Arthur Roberts got to say? " 


A FESTIVE publican, who has already buried two wives, and is in his 
eighty-first year, presented himself at a church with an intended bride of 
forty summers, and of  abaisaoeii gee a , who had recently been 
his An interested party, coming to the town by the same 
train, discovered that the wedding was about to take place, and arrived 
at the church just in time to stop the ceremony, on the grounds of infor- 
mal publication of banns. There's a nasty unkind thing to do, 


THE visit of the Prince of Wales to Aldershot, recently, was with a view 


to select a 
TOALDER Su or} 


site for the 
equestrian 
statue of the 
Duke of 
Wellington, 
Hide 
rom 

Park corner. 
Better have 
melted it 
down into 
cannon 

or Egypt. 


THE most 
astounding 
elopement 
that Miss 
Sloper ever 
heard tell of 


is _ which 
recently t 
place at Cardift, when a woman of thirty-two ran oft with her father-in- 
law, who recently celebrated his eightieth birthday, and took with her 
nearly {800 of her husband's money, May they be happy! 


. 

Tue Eminent hears that the latest stroke of the Home Office is to arm 
our detectives with umbrellas. A. S. has never seen a ‘*plain-clothes 
man thus disguised, and can hardly realise to what extent the ‘* gingham” 
of civilization may conceal his individuality. But it is clear that the force 
must be taught how to and to remember—their new weapons. 
Last week a detective on duty at the Law Courts happened to put his 
umbrella down for a moment, and in something less than the twinkling 
of an eye it had vanished, probably through one of the ventilators. Ano- 
ther detective was standing only a few feet away ; but ‘‘up to the time 
of going to press no clue has been discovered.” : 

es 

In France, a short time since, a little girl of eight wanted to obtain a 
piece of gay-coloured cloth which another little girl, aged five, had in her 

ion, but refused to give up. So the elder threatened to kill her 
unless she surrendered it next day. This threat was made in the presence 
of her own sister. Next day she repeated her demand for the coveted 
piece of cloth, and upon being again refused, she instantly stabbed the 
little one dead. oe 


Tue other day the captain of the ship Il ater Lily was fined, at 

Rochester, in the 
full penalty of five 
pounds, for having 
assaulted Thomas 
Vokes, a lad en- 
tered on the ship's 
books as an ordi- 
nary seaman, by 
beating bim and 
throwing him over- 
board from a boat 
on the Thames 
below Gravesend. 
And they call five 
pounds the full 
penalty! @ 


e 

THE trestle 
bridge of the New 
Orleans and North- 
Eastern Railroad 
across Lake Pont- 
chartrain is said to 
be the longest struc- 
ture of the kind in 
the world It is 
built of creosoted 
umber, and altogether is twenty-one miles long, seven of which are 
directly across the lake. That's a stretcher, if you like. 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


THREE young Englishwomen, selling the Salvation Army Paris organ, 
were recently mobbed by a troop of in the Boulevard Sebastopol. 
How different things would have been had the organ been the ‘‘ HALF- 
Ho.ip,y," Miss Sloper disengaged. Address, 99 Shoe Lane, E,C, 


e 

Grr aT enthusiasm has been expressed amongst the officers and men 
of several of the metropolitan and 
provincial Volunteer Corps at the 
prospect of the authorities availing 
themselves of their offers of service. 
Lieutenant-Colonel O. P. We- 
thered, commanding the 1st Bucks, 
has written to place soo men of 
that corps at the service of the 
authorities for garrison duty at 
once, and to keep up 300 men as 
long as they may be required. The 
rst Buck, who are attached to the 
Oxfordshire Light Infantry Regi- 
ment, and have their head-quarters 
at Great Marlow, number 618 efti- 
cients. Bravo, Boys! We won't 
say die yet awhile | 

* 


* 

A FRIEND of Miss Sloper's, 
writing from America, sends the 
description of a new tidy, in the 
shape of a waste-paper basket, that 
is enjoying a kind of valentine rage 
at this moment in New York. Get 
a_bright-hued Japanese 
Half open it. Place a ribbon wire 
round the inside to keep it in that 
condition. Cut the handle rather 
short, and cover with a piece of satin or velvet. Fix on the topastuffed 
bird, with bright plumage, ina nest of coffee lace, and you have aunique 
Japanese sarcophagus for the dismembered copy of your special corres- 
pondents, don't you know ? ae 

* 


Tue other morning a party of about fifty men from Blackburn arrived 
at Newsholme Station, on the Chatburn and Hellifield Railway, and 
were joined by a similar party from the district of Colne, They proceeded 
to a railway bridge a short distance from the station. ie had with 
them bags containing gamecocks, and, a ring havin; ing formed, 
cock-fighting proceeded undisturbed for about two fous under the 
bridge. After several fowls had been killed, the party proceeded to the 
station, and left by train on the spur of the moment. 


cation from Mr. 
Gladstone announ- 
cing that he had 
directed that {£50 
each should be paid 
to the two policemen, 
Cole and Cox, out of 
the Royal Bounty 
Fund, in recognition 
of their gallant con- 
duct in connection 


Cole (who has by 
command of the 
received the 
decoration of the 
Albert Medal) shall 
recive a farther re- 
ward of {£120 and 
Cox £70; and Sir 
James Ingham, the 
chief magistrate of the metropolis, has ordered £ 30 to be paid to each 
of the men out of the Bow-street Reward Fund for policemen who dis- 
tinguish themselves in the execution of their duty. Both men have been 
promoted to the rank of sergeant without undergoing the ordinary 
examination. They are progressing rapidly towards recovery. In 
addition to these rewards, Cox and Cole will be each presented with a 
money testimonial from the members of both Houses. Tt is expected 
the total subscriptions will amount to over £500, A nice round sum, 
but not a penny more than the brave fellows deserve. 
e@ 
* 
A PERSON, who is fond of seeing himself in print, writes :—‘'My atten- 
tion was drawn recently to a paragraph in the (/ote newspaper record- 
ing what every humane would consider a wanton act of cruelty to 
animals—viz., the riding to death on Tuesday last, with the ‘ Bicester 
hounds of five horses, not to mention the fact of the fox falling dead in 
front of the pack.’ Being a constant reader of your widely circulated 
paper, and being a lover of all animals, I take the liberty of writing these 
few lines and hope you will consider it sufficiently important to put the 
matter more plainly before the eyes of the public. Is there an Institution 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals? Because really every day one 
reads of such horrible treatment committed by people who ought to know 
better, upon our poor dumb beasts, that perhaps a word from you would 
be of assistance in suppressing such brutality.—I am, sir, yours faithfully, 
“Lover OF Horsss.'" oe 
e 


A MAN the other day in a public-house, addressing a guardsman, said, 
among other insult- 
ing things:—‘' Oh, 
they won't send you 
to the front; they 
will keep you in 
Egypt or Cairo or 
somewhere there — 
you won't do any 
fighting. You will be 
in the rear, as the 
Guards always are.” 
Upon this the 
Guardsman gave him 
adrubbing. Verdict; 
serve him right. 

a & 


2 

IT is said that a 
West-End dancing 
master did not have 
the success he 
in filling up his 
classes, and caused it 
to be known that he 
would engage a lot 
of ballet girls to act 
as partners for the 
ensuing evenings in 
the giddy waltz. 
After that his rooms 
were crowded with 
pupils, ranging in 
age from fifteen to 
sixty, the elder ones 
claiming that their 
wives wanted them to brush up alittle on the modern dances, so that they 
could attend dancing parties together. The younger pupils finally 
“‘ kicked" because the old fellows monopolized the partners too much, 
and threatened to put whispers into their wives’ ears, unless they would 
do the fair thing, and only waltz every other time. 


(Saturday, February 28, 1885. 
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A OHRONIOLE OF CURIOUS EVENTS. 
A CaLenpar ror THE Weer jost ENDED. 


hanged in front of the prison of Newgate, in the presence of an immense 


concourse Th 

time, and set inarow. The delay, toa looker-on, very horrible. 
gand February, 1797-—This day.is memorable as that on which 

the last invasion by an enemy was made on the shores Great Britain. 


told in reference to this invasion: ‘‘A tall, stout, masculine-looking 
female, named Jemima Nicholas, took a pitch-fork and boldly marched 
towards Pencaer to meet the foe. As she ap 
Frenchman in a field ; she at once advanced towards them, and, either 
by dint of her courage or rhetoric, she had the good fortune to conduct 
them to, and confine them in, the guard-house at gn ap 

22nd February, 1785.—Peter, the Wild Boy, died this day at North- 
Church, Herts. Peter was found in a quite wild state in the forest of 
Hertswold, in Germany, in 1725, when it was su) he was about 
twelve years of age. ‘The next year he was brought to England, and the 
ablest masters were for him; but he proved incapable of 
speaking, or of peng ony so a comfortable provision was 
made for him at a farm- , where he continued to the end of his in- 
offensive life, It was ested that he was an idiot, y put in 
the way of King George I., in the forest where he was discovered. 


a3rd February, 1866.—As H.R.H. the Prince ot Wales was 
this day returning from hunting, he stopped at the Angel Hotel, Grant- 
ham, when the landlord informed his Royal Highness that King John 
held his court there on that day, precisely six hundred and fifty-three 
years before. 

23rd February, 1857. — Whitefield’s “Tabernacle,” in Tottenham 
Court Road, was this day destroyed by fire, It is recorded in the 
Gentleman's Magazine, that di a violent thunder-storm on Sunday, 
March 15th, 1772, a man was kil by the lightning in this chapel. 
There were persons living in 1832, who remembered when the last house 
in London was the public-house in the corner by Whitefield’s Chapel. 

23rd Fe , 1807.—Twenty-eight persons were this day trampled 
to death, or ted, on the north side of the Old Bailey, whilst view- 
ing the execution of Holloway and Haggerty. 

23rd February, ig eg House, Leicester Square, which occu- 
pied the site of the pire Theatre, was this day destroyed by fire, 
"« Through some sixty years of the showman's art, flaring by night and 
by day, Saville House lasted unharmed until this catastrophe, when the 
royal baby-house and the cheap pleasure haunts were burnt in the short 
space of two hours.” ; a2. 

94th February, 1421.— Katherine de Valois, surnamed the 
Fair, of Henry V., after her coronation this day, was conveyed 
into Westminster Hall to dinner. Amon the fish dishes 


conger, soles, chub, barbel, &c. The third course was likewise of fish ; 

the dishes was roasted porpoise. And lastly, there was a sub- 
tledy named ‘‘a tigre" looking i horseback, 
clean armed, holding a tiger's oer in his hand, with this motto—‘‘' Per 
se cette beste.” 


o4th Fe , 1858 —Héloise Thaubin, a French woman, was this 
day m y Giovanni Lani at her lodging ups court out of the 
Haymarket. The murderer was discovered ing the country, with a 


into three pieces and went down, carrying hundreds with her, and leav- 
re, hundreds more struggling with sharks amid fragments of the wreck, 


four hundred and thirty 
25th February, 1838.—. 
day performed the task of walking twenty miles backward, 
number forward, in eight hours, at Notting Hill. A vast number of 
persons assembled to witness the performance which eclipsed anything 
ever before attempted. 
25th February, 1879,—Charles Peace, the housebreaker, was this day 
hanged for murder in Armley Gaol, Leeds. 
ebruary, —Macready this day took leave of the 
hm in a farewell benefit at Drury Lane, playing the character of Mac- 
He made his ded4¢ at Birmingham, in 1810, as Romeo, His 
first appearance in London was at Covent Garden, on 16th September, 
1816, as Orestes in the Distressed Mother. Among bis earliest wiumphs 
were his Rob Roy and Mirandola. He shone in Macbeth and Corio- 
lanus. One of the most thoughtful and scholarly of actors, he became, 
though in a widely different style, the legitimate successor of Kean. 
26th February, 1838 —Various outrages were committed on females 
at this time by a character known as ‘‘Spring-heeled Jack,” or ‘* The 
Ghost.” On this date a young lady stated that she saw the person en- 
vel in a large cloak; he spurted a quantity of blue flame right in 
her face, which deprived her of her sight, and so alarmed her that she 
dropped to the ground, and was seized with violent fits, that continued 
for several hours. 


for several hours, 

27th February, 1885,.-—Hare-huvting ends this day. It is 
generally celebrared with social dinners, and toasts of ‘‘success to the 
next merry meeting.” The hare was always used as an omen in Britain. 
Boadicea—queen of the brave, but unfortunate Iceni—let loose a hare 
from her bosom prior to engaging the Roman army. The Ancient 
Britons, according to Ccesar, never eat a hen ona bare, such being 
thought an impious act. The Romans, on the contrary, esteemed 
a young levers’ as a great delicacy. 

27th February, 1623.—Mr. Pepys, in his Diary ot this date, describes 
a visit to Chyrurgeon’s Hall. e says, ‘‘I went to see the body ofa 
lusty fellow, a seaman, that was hanged for a robbery. I did touch the 
dead body with my bare hand ; it felt cold, but methought it was a very 
unpleasant sight. . . . All the doctors at table conclude that there 
is no pain at all in hanging, for that it do stop the circulation of the 
blood, and so stops all sense and motion in an instant." 

28th February, 1789.—The celebrated horse Eclipse died this 
day at Canons, in Middlesex, at the advanced age of twenty-five. When, 
after the death of his owner, Dennis O'Kelly, it became necessary to re- 
move him to Canons, the poor beast was so worn out, that a carriage 
had to be constructed to carry him. The secret of bis prodigious suc- 
cess in racing was revealed after death in the unusual size of his heart, 
which weighed thirteen pounds. . Eclipse was bred by the Duke of 
Cumberland, the younger brother of George III. 

28th February, 1736.—The *' Historical Chronicle" of the Gentleman's 
Magazine notices that on this day a proposal was made in the House of 
Commons ‘for laying such a duty on distilled spirituous liquors, as 
might prevent the ill consequences of the poorer sort drinking them to 
excess," whereon is adduced the following fact: ‘‘ We have observed 
some signs, where such liquors are retailed, with the following inscrip- 
tions, Drunk for a penny, dead drunk for twopence, clean straw for no- 
thing.”” This record confirms the reality of the inscription in Hogarth’s 
dreadful print of ‘‘ Gin Lane." 

28th February, 1847. On this day the theatre at Carlsruhe was des- 
troyed by fire, and one hundred and four people burnt in the ruins. 


————»_——_. 


MY CONSCIENCE! 


ACCORDING to a domestic philosopher, conscience is like “a washer- 
woman, because she brings so many things home to us ; but, according 
to SLOPER, what she brings home to him is so little that he could not 
get up a twinge if it was ever so. ALLY thinks this is one of the things 
which ought to be generally known. (N.B.—SLopER is open to 
ays — of conscience-money from parties who find it a trouble to 
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Saturday, February 28, 1886.) 


THE MISGUIDED PHILANTHROPIST 
THE FEARFUL FAT MAN. 


—— 


‘Twas on the bridge of Waterloo, 
And very late at night, 

I saw a damp and dismal man. 
And woeful was his plight. 


* 'Twas on the Bridge of Waterloo.’ 


He leant his head upon his hand, 
His elbow on the stone ; 

And as I pass’d close by his side, 
He gave a hollow groan. 


I turn'd and gazed upon his form 
A flabby form. and fat ; 

I said, ‘* Fat flabby person, oh, 
Do say what you'd be at?” 


Despair was mark'd upon his brow, 
Resolve was in his eye ; 

I thought I'd give that man a bob— 
‘* Nay, nay, no thanks, good-bye!” 


‘Twas on the bridge of Waterloo, 
Once more ‘twas late at night, 
Once more I saw that dismal man, 

Still woeful was his plight. 


Once more his head was on his hand, 
His elbow on the stone, 

Once more, as I came up, he gave 
A deep and awful groan. 


“E thought I'd give that man a bob.” 


Once more I tender'd him a bob, 
He met me with a frown ; 

‘* What is the good of this?" said he. 
I made it half-a-crown. 


Less desperate than before ; 
Whilst I—I pass'd a sleepless night, 
And thank'd God when ‘twas o'er. 


* * * * 


‘Twas on the bridge of Waterloo 
That we a third time met ; 

His haggard look, his sunken eye, 
I never shall forget. 


This time, more pitiful his plight, 
His head lay on the stone ; 

I don't believe, in all my life, 
I e’er heard such a groan. 


Said I, ‘‘ How can I help you !—say ! 
Here's five bob, tell me true, 

Had I not chanced to pass to-night, 
What you were going to do? 


“The dread truth do not shirk :” 


«There is despair writ on your face, 
Resolve is in your eye ; 

You'll do some very dreadful thing, 
I'm sure on't, bye-and-bye. 


"Speak, fearful fat and flabby man, 
The dread truth do not shirk ! 

Had I not help'd you——" *' Well,” said he, 
“‘T SHOULD HAVE HAD TO WORK 1” 


ALLY SLOPER’S HALF-HOLIDAY. 


SLOPER’S HARD EGG. 


A NES? egg is not, as a rule, intended for family consumption at the 
breakfast table, more particularly when made of earthenware. Rather is 
it planted as a kind of lure, snare, and decoy to lead unwary hens to lay 
two to one. There was onc? a servant girl in the employ of A. SLOPER 
who took and boiled aa earthenware nest egg for A. SLOPER'S breakfast, 
and A. SLopER kept on waiting for that egg to get cooked, and waltzed 
around, and polked, and celariused, and chassez croized, and did back 
falls, and ground, and lofty, and lay down and slept, and sat bolt upright 
and read the Christian World and the Daily News, and all the other 
truthful papers, and slept like an angel with « one-sided smile, and then 
went to the top of the kitchen stairs and yelled aloud, ‘* How much longer 
are you going to be a-cooking that there hegggg?"—upén which the 
handmaiden replied, in faint tones, for she was a-weary, it being by that 
time three or four in the afternoon, ‘'I ‘ave a biled ‘im, an’ I ‘ave a biled 
= an’ I ‘ave a prodded of ‘im with a fork, but he won't get a bit softer 

Ow. 
a 


TWO YEARS AFTER. 


You have not changed, my Geraldine ; 
Your voice is just as sweet and low, 
You are as fairy-hke in mien, 
\s four-and-twenty months ago. 
Since Hymen tied the fateful knot 
I've basked within your glance’s beam, 
Your beauty has not dimmed a jot, 
You realise a poet's dream. 
A poct craves for boundless love 
And beauty of the first degree ; 
I'd do with less than that, my dove— 

I'm much more moderate than he. 
The gleam from dark-fringed eyelids sent 
‘he witchery of tone and look 

1 would forego to sume extent, 
My Geraldine—i/ you could covk / 


A WONDERFUL ESCAPE. 


Brown (/og.) ‘Yes, there is no doubt about it. ‘That was a most 
wonderful escape for me. By Jove! it was simply marvellous, because | 
couldn't swim. You see the gale was blowing dead on shore, and it was 
a very small boat—only a cockle-shell, in fact. It was overcrowded, so 
that it was impossible to manage it properly, and the women were 
shrieking, and sobbing, and going on anyhow. Suddenly, when within 
two hundred yards of the rocky shore, one of the oars snapped, the boat 
turned broadside on and instantly capsized. Great Heaven! what a 
scene! Strong men struggling to save their wives and innocent children, 
but in vain. Nota soul lived to reach that iron-bound shore, and the 
next morning, when the gale had moderated——" 

Smith (breathless with excited interest), ** But—excuse my interrupting 
you—how was it you were not drowned with the rest, as you could not 
swim?” 

BROWN (with his accustomed coolness), ‘‘ Why wasn't I drowned? 
Woy, simply, dear boy, because I wasn’t in the boat—but they had 
asked me to——" 

The smoking room clears, and Brow. ‘* voted a humbug. 


A TRUE VEGETARIAN. 


THERE are few who will deny that the following individual presents a 
true type of a perfect vegetarian :—Carroty hair, turnup nose, gooseberry 
eyes, a potato-trap mouth, a largely developed apple tn his throat, a rye 
neck, and a pear of ears. He was so apopletic that when he hurried his 
pace, he soon became a scarlet runner, yet he had a fine memory for 
dates, although he looked so green, and was worth a plum of money. 


FIE! 


EDwIn was a Primitive, an extremely Primitive Methodist, whilst his 
beloved, his sweet Angelina was an advanced Ritualist—very much so. 
The difference of opinion between dear Edwin and sweet Angelina some- 
times led to words. Last Sunday morning as ever was Edwin persuaded 
bis Angelina to accompany him to his own particular pet pepe. Little 
Bethel. Matters went on tolerably well until the Reverend Bellows gave 
out the hymn, whereupon sweet Angelina turned up ber dainty little very 
vetroussé disdainfully. Idwin tried his most utmost persuasiveness to 
induce Angelina to accompany it over the same book. Sweet Angelina 
flatly refused. ‘'To sing some sort of psalms,” murmured the dear girl 
with a divine pout, ‘‘is quite Aymn-possible!"’ Dear Edwin dried up. 


a 


“ENCORE!” 
A Song for Whisky Drinkers. 


‘““ENCOKE!" ‘ Encore!” 

Take care how you pour 
A little too much, and I'll fall on the floor! 

Though choice be the brand, 

Prithee steady thy hand, 
lor I won't take more than I'm able to stand ! << 
What a tipple for writers of *‘ spirited" verse ; 


Or for those whose effusions are just the reverse ! “3 


What a soothing spirit it is!—I find 
As I drink I'm at peace with all mankind ! 
What generous feelings it seems to impart ! 
Tho’ it weakens the knees, how it strengthens the heart! 
‘*Encore!" ‘ Encore!" 
A thimbleful more, 
For this is a whisky which all must adore. 
a Se 


LIKELY! 
Scene—OXVOkD STREE!. 


STRANGER (Co Mr. BROWN, @ well-known dealer in birds). Beg par- 
don, sir, I've a splendid parrot for sale. 

Brown. Never! 1 Il buy it; here's five pounds. 

STRANGER. That isn’t enough. I shall want ten. 

Brown. ‘Then I'll run home and fetch another five. (Coes home and 
Setches another five.) 

STRANGER. Well ; where is the money ? 

BROWN. Here it is. (Handing him two five pound notes.) 

STRANGER. Thank ye. Now we must wet the transaction. What do 
vou drink, Mr. Brown ? 

Brown I'll take a cigar instead. But—about the bird? 

STRANGER. Oh, ay! we were almost forgetting poor Poll. Wait a 
minute, sir. | Bxit. 


* * s * * s 
Brown waited several minutes, (N.B.—This is not the way diamonds 
are ever bought and sold. Oh, no! by no means.) 


HUNDREDS AND THOUSANDS. 


‘WHAT made you tell the gentleman you had three or four sisters and 
brothers, Mary, when you have none?"—‘t Why, mother, I didn't like 
him to think you were £0 poor you could afford to buy none." 

‘THERE's one thing which can always be found, nd that's fault. 

To MIL.-owNeEks.—How to increase your hands without extra ex- 
pense. — Double your fists. ; 

Poor pigs, they are doctored the wrong way round—killed first and 
cured afterwards | 

WHEN Lot's wife was turned to salt, he took a fresh one. 

A 'oasT may be eaten or drunk, and is of either sex, according to 
your fancy. 

POULTRY-KEEPING ought to answer, for, for every grain you give a 
fowl, it gives a peck. 

MURMURS OF THE TIED.—The grumblings of a married couple 

FROM THE FARMYARD.—A hen is not immortal, and yet her son 
never sets, 

MEN born blind can't be carpenters, because they never saw. 


ONE WIFE TOO MUOH. 
By the Author of ‘‘Two Babies Too Many." 


—e— 
CHAPTER NIII. 
HE SHOWS THE WAY, 

Wut we are at tea the Twins have a game in the room overhead, 
which threatens every now and then to bring down the chandelier. 1 
break it mildly to the Girls that we could have done without the Twins 
upon an occasion like this, and ask when they ire going. At this 
Cassandra's feelings (it was her notion, it appears) are hurt, and she 
says, ‘‘ Brother, if I had only known, I would not have suggested it. 
But it is natural you should be changed now.” 1 say, ‘1 don't know 
about changed, but they make such a con- 
founded row." Cassandra says, ** You would 
not have thought so once, Brother.” 

I don't argue the point, but go to look at 
my Bradshaw for the next train that will take 
the Twins back to their school, which is about 
twenty miles off. In the passage I find them 
wating for me, and they shout in chorus, 
‘* Nunky, come and look at the back garding." 

lam on the point of telling them I haven't 
time, when they suddenly seize on me, one cn 
each side, and absolutely run me out, and 
down one gravel walk and half up another be- 
fore I can shake myselt free. Then, asking 
them how they dare, I turn upon my heel ard 
retrace my steps to the house. Turning sud- 
denly at the door, however, I discover that 
they have been following in Indian file, as it 
is called, taking what is commonly known as 
a‘'Snook" behind me. On which I shake 
my fist at them, nd they take more ‘‘ snooks," 
and dance can-can steps of a derisive character, 

Feeling that such conduct calls for imme- 

Phe Threat. diate action on my part, 1 make a dash, and 

; vainly endeavour to grapple with an illusive 

Twin, who escapes across the centre tlower-bed and dodges me round a 
laurel. The other Twin harasses me from the rear, and calls out '‘Yah !" 

In the midst of this, casting my eyes towards our back parlour window, 
I observe Mrs. Penny looking on with a placid smile, and I, at the same 
moment, become conscious of the neigt:bours’ heads at the windows of 
the adjoining houses. The neighbours also appear to be much amused, 
I am glad they are_ I am also glad Mrs. Penny is amused. But I don't 
intend to go on making aa exhibition of myself to please anybody. * * * 

I have given up this unseemly struggle, and am looking for the train 
in the Bradshaw. There is not another to-night. « * 

It is next morning. The last thing overnight the rain came pouring 
down in torrents, and as there are never any cabs to be had in this rising 
suburb when the weather is at all unfavourable, I was obliged to ask the 
Girls to stop and sleep. My roof also sheltered the Twins, but I have 
no reason for supposing that ¢Aey slept. As the church clock just at the 
back of us struck two (about as loud as Big Ben, heard as from the top 
of Westminster Abbey—we shall have no occasion for a clock of our 
own), the merry game of Bolsters was at its height. As the quarter 
chimed I was returning breathless from the scene of conflict with what 
was left of the bolsters. * ° * * 

It is next morning. The Girls have taken charge of the Twins, and 

all five have left the premises. 1 have opened all the windows, and 
Clarissa, the servant the Girls engaged for us, is brushing up crumbs. 
I presume it would be premature to fourm any decided judgment respect- 
ing Clarissa’s capabilities, and hasty of me, at this moment, to rush at 
the conclusion that the Girls engaged her solely upon account of her 
name, which certainly stands out strongly against fouina, the simple 
appellation belonging to Mrs. Penny. Clarissa (she tells me that at 
home they call kz ‘* Issa for short") is a willing girl, with a temper not 
easily ruffled, and she mays that she will be glad to learn anything. At 
the present moment she knows nothing whatever, so there is, seemingly, 
a chance for any one, with some time on his hands, to bring that 
girl up in the way she should go. She also adds that when she gets 
used to our ways things will come easier. Meanwhile she bas been an 
hour and a quarter brushing up crumbs, which when brushed up sh: 
deposits in the dust-shovel on the hall table, and 1 knock them dow + 
and scatter them agaia, whilst tightening an adjacent hat-peg. ~'} 
l have got the majority of them together (1 confess that, finding 1! © 
exertion of stooping a little disagreeable, after a time I bustled a certa.o 
portion of the crumbs into a corner, and covered them over with a mat). 
I call to Clarissa and reasoa with her gently on slovenliness, as a vice 
that should be grappled with in good time, and not allowed to become 
a part of her nature. I then show her the pu to which the hand- 
brush and long broom are usually applied, and tell her to be sure and 
miss no corners. On this she makes a dash at the corner where the 
crumbs are hidden, and I have only time to seize a feather-brush and 
drag her towards the parlour to prevent her finding itall out. Naturally 
somewhat nervous for the moment, I take a rather broader sweep with 
the feather-brush than is necessary to bring down a cobweb which | am 
drawing Clarissa’s attention to; and having my back turned towards tke 
spot at the time, whilst | am addressing Clarissa, I give a plaster bust 
of myself, perched upon the top of the bookcase, a smart slap on the 
ear, and bring it crashing to the ground. It must be recorded to 
Clarissa's credit that this incident, which 1 own has a ridiculous side to 
it that might have taken hold of, is not so used, but Clarissa, in solemn 
silence, stoops down and picks up the bits. Mrs. Penny, attracted by 
the noise, also appears upon the scene at the moment when Clarissa 1s 
endeavouring to stick my (plaster) nose on again, the wrong end up, 
and contemplates the catastrophe with considerable serenity. 1 confess 
that there are times when I do not quite understand Mrs. l’enuy; and, 
for instance, at the present moment, | feel that, in her place, she might 
manifest more excitement, when she sees the property all going to wreck 
and ruin. I therefore say, ‘‘ Here's a nice piece of business !" 

ae areata !" she responds, without the least emphasis. ‘* Which of 
you did it?” 

** Well, as to that,” I respond, somewhat impatiently, because I don't 
see that that is exactly the point at issue—‘' I did!" 

“*Qh, she responds, ‘‘ that was so like you, too.” 

‘‘ Like me!" I say, rather uneasily. 

‘* But perhaps it is not beyond mending still," she continues. ‘‘ We 
must try some cement, or perhaps putty would do. Isn't there a bit of 
the nose end missing?" * ° e Py 

Clarissa is no cook. We have had specimens of Clarissa three days 
running. A joint and a hash and a meat pie have been prepared b 
Clarissa, and at the present moment I am undecided which was spoilt 
the most. Under these cir- 
cumstances I feel that, if I 
do not take the matter in 
hand, we shall soon be re- 
duced toa diet of bread and 
cheese or sea-biscuits. In 
my campaigning days at the 
Crimea, upon the tented 
field, my proficiency in the 
cooking art was the theme 
of general conversation, and, 
on more than one occasion, 
it was suggested that I and 
the late Alexis Soyer might 
advantageously change 
places, and Soyer to the 
front. Whilst in India, also, it may be mentioned, my preparation of 
the famous dish, commonly known as chokerd/acker, was the talk of the 
army. Why should we not try a chokerdlac ker to day? 

I do not pretend to say that this chokerd/acker will be quite exactly 
right, because certain ingredients are necessary for the concoction of 

the perfect chokerblacker which are only to be procured in India itself, 
and certain herbs should be put into it which are of no use whatever 
unless fresh gathered. The things that can be bought in London I set 
about purchasing, and find that the shops where they are sold are rather 
scattered, and that the things themselves all come to money. The 
entire purchases reached the sum of one pound fifteen, and with cab 
fare and train we arrive at a total of forty sbillings ; but then, of course, 
all will not be used up in one dish ; we shall have a good stock in hand. 
(To be continued next week.) 


The Defiant Attitude. 


TIDDLUMS: A Day in the Life of a London Cat. | 
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3. He is troubled, after the manner of the 
Tiddlum tribe. 


1. Tiddlums wakes up. 


.. He is on. more troubled. 


——- 

7. He makes up to a famous caf-erer for 
feline provender to several crowned 
including the Dog(e) of Venice and the 
Shah (chat *) of Venice. 


© This is French, 


PT OF 
8 He grossly misbehaveth, + and gets it warm. 


+ Superlative of mistehave—a strong expression. 


y. He puss-ues his pleasures in the stilly night. 
N.B,.—The same 
for the next 365 days. 


“An! would you?” 


| ouvER Twis™ | 


| 
| | BILL Sykes Il 
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——. ZG 
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Old Gent (blandly). Well, Jarvis, and how does my old Hat fit you? 
Jarvis. 
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BEING A SEL 


PEASANTS OF DIFFERENT NATIONALITIES. 


*« And be ‘e a droover like we? Well, ‘e be a warmun to 
look at, surely ike ‘Ab, beant ‘ea skelch 1" ae 


=i 
THE LAND 
o 
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A STUDY FROM LIFE. 
Ata ‘‘ Morning Performance.” Somethin *' screaming " 
going on, Parties in the box not absolutely convulsed, so 


far; but there's no knowing what may occur. 
NS 
Ws 


‘ OW DEAR “TS COMING 
RO (oN TO RAIN 77 4 


~ ‘MUST RUN 
\ 0 wuMe — g 
~. \ 


Now that so many officers and men are leaving for the Soucen, \ 
Miss Sloper savs can't girls he turned to some use," 


THE REASON WHY. — 


ell, Sir, only middlin,’ Your Head is Thicker than mine, and 


Mr. Langkie. 1 say, look at Young Barker—he's grown a pair of | 
Mutton-Chop Whiskers since he's been to College. | mine is Longer yours, 
Hairl:ss Friend. Mutton Chops, d'ye say—I call ‘em Lamb Cutlets. Worthy the owner and the owner it. | Old Gent, Oh! | Shuts up. 
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